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conquer the German colonies one by one. The only colony
which cost a prolonged and difficult campaign was German East
Africa (now Tanganyika), where General Smuts commanded a
force of British, South African, and Indian troops. After the
campaign was over he came to England and served as a member
of the Imperial War Cabinet established by Lloyd George in
1917. Campaigns against Turkey in Palestine and Mesopotamia
(Irak) were also in progress, but these will be described as part
of the events of 1917.

War in the air. In 1916 a German Zeppelin (airship) was
brought down on British soil for the first time. The German
*Zep? raids had begun in January 1915. After 1916, when we had
shown that we could deal with these monsters, the Germans used
planes for their raids. In the whole course of the war there were
109 raids over British soil; 1,400 people were killed and 3,400
injured, about one quarter of the numbers killed and injured
in a single month in the worst period of 1940.

Something should be said here about air warfare in general in
the first great war. When the war began the aeroplane was a
mere 'infant', six years old, and though it matured rapidly in the
stress of war it never attained anything approaching the power
and reliability of the machines of 1940. In the first stages of the
war, planes were used simply as scouts, to discover the position
of enemy troops; British planes did useful work of this kind as
early as the retreat from Mons., Later, these scouts were armed
with machine-guns and fought each other in the air. The possi-
bilities of what theorists called ethe vertical battle', aircraft
attacking advancing troops and their communications, were only
developed on a considerable scale in the last year of the war.

In 1916 there occurred the Easter Week rebellion of the Irish
extremists in Dublin, a subject which had better be held over
until we can tell the whole story of the events which led up to
the establishment of the Irish Free State.

Lloyd George, prime minister. At the end of the year Asquith
resigned the premiership and was succeeded by Lloyd George.
Though Asquith was a great figure in the parliamentary world
he lacked one of the most necessary qualities of a national leader
in war-time; he never impressed the public at large as a leader.
Perhaps this deficiency was in part a result of his virtues^ for he